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WILLIAM P. GRAY 

By Fred Lockley 

"My father, W. H. Gray, came to Oregon in 1836," said 
Captain William P. Gray, of Pasco. "I was born in Oregon 
City in 1845. My father named me William Polk Gray. I 
remember when I was about four or five years old some one 
asked my father what my middle initial stood for. Father said, 
'I named him after President Polk. When I named him the 
president had taken a strong stand on 54-40 or fight. Polk 
reversed his attitude on that question and I have been sorry 
I called my boy after him ever since. Sometimes I have a 
notion to wring the youngster's neck, I am so disgusted with 
President Polk.' I was about five years old, and when I heard 
my father say that he sometimes had a notion to wring my 
neck, it scared me pretty badly. My father was a man who 
usually meant what he said and always did what he said he 
was going to do, so every time I saw him look stern I ran like 
a rabbit and hid, for fear he might be about to wring my neck. 

"My father was one of the early day expansionists. He was 
really the prime mover and originator of the agitation for 
making Oregon American territory. He got one or two others 
together and first discussed the advisability of holding the 
Wolf meeting that led to the movement to organize the pro- 
visional government at Champoeg on May 2, 1843. 
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"He was greatly in favor of our owning not only Alaska, but 
all of Canada. He thought the United States should take in 
all the continent of North America. When Secretary Seward 
went up to Alaska he took my father with him, on account of 
father's familiarity with the Indian customs and languages. 

"Father came back from Alaska greatly impressed with 
Seward's statesmanship. He said Seward was a high type of 
American. At that time Thomas Nast and others were car- 
tooning Seward and showing Alaska as an iceberg with a 
solitary polar bear guarding it. I remember hearing father 
say when some one criticized Seward's purchase of Alaska: 
'The only criticism I have to make of Seward's purchase of 
Alaska is that he didn't also buy British Columbia at the same 
time.' 

"I guess few families are more typically western than our 
family. My oldest brother, John Henry Dix Gray, was born 
in 1839 at Lapwai, while father was building the mission build- 
ings there for Dr. Spalding. 

"The next child, my sister, Mrs. Caroline A. Kamm, now of 
Portland, was born at Whitman mission when father was 
building the flour mill for Dr. Whitman. Father was one 
of the most resourceful men I ever saw. If he wanted to 
make something and had no tools, he would make the tools 
and then go ahead and make what he wanted. After he had 
built the mill for Dr. Whitman, though he had never in his 
life attempted making mill stones, he quarried them out suc- 
cessfully, shaped them up and installed them. 

"My father's father died when my father was only eight years 
old. His older brother was a Presbyterian minister. He 
bound out my father to a cabinet maker. 

"The next child to be born was Mary Sophia, who later be- 
came Mrs. Frank Tarbell. She also was born at Whitman 
station, and died in Portland in 1895. Her husband at one 
time was the treasurer of Washington Territory. 

"The next child to be born was Sarah Fidelia, who married 
Governor Abernethy's son. She was born at Salem when 
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father was organizing the Oregon Institute. Mr. and Mrs. 
Abernethy are now living at Forest Grove. 

"My father took up a donation land claim where the town of 
Salem now stands, but traded it to J. L. Parrish for a location 
on Clatsop Plains not far from Astoria. 

"I was the next child to be born, being born in Oregon City 
in 1845. 

"The next child, Albert Williams Gray, was born on their 
Clatsop Plains farm. He is now captain of a steamboat on the 
lower Columbia. 

"The next boy was Edwin Hall, who died when he was 
eight years old, and the next child, Truman Powers, died 
when he was two years old. 

"The next child, James T. Gray, now has charge of the 
Tanana division in Alaska for the Northern Navigation Com- 
pany. He married General O. O. Howard's daughter, Grace. 
Their home is near Milwaukie. 

"When I was four years old we were living at Clatsop Plains, 
so my father decided I had better go to school. I had to walk 
two miles each morning and night to school. My first teacher 
was Miss Rebecca Ketchum. I went to this school for two or 
three terms. 

"When we were at Clatsop Plains the first Presbyterian 
church in that whole district was organized at our house. 
After the church was organized one of the people there donated 
the ground and my father built the first church in Clatsop 
county. 

"When I was eight years old my parents moved to Astoria. 
I went to school there to a Scotchman named Sutherland. The 
only part of the Bible that he knew well was the part where it 
says, 'If you spare the rod, you will spoil the child.' There 
was no danger of any of us getting spoiled, for he put in the 
major part of his time using the rod. 

"Our next teacher was Miss Lincoln, who later married 
Judge A. A. Skinner. 

"When I was ten years old, I took my first contract. Father 
had a theory that it was a pretty good scheme for his boys to 
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get to work as early as possible and as a matter of fact, we 
never had much time to get into mischief. General John Adair, 
the collector of customs, had enough pull to move the custom 
house and the postoffice to upper Astoria. Lower Astoria 
had the sawmill, the stores and the bulk of the population. 

"Dr. C. J. Trenchard fixed up a subscription paper and I went 
around to all of the stores and residences of lower Astoria and 
got the people to agree to pay me to deliver their mail before 
I said anything to my father about it. I was to go twice a week 
for the river mail and make two extra trips a month for the 
steamer mail that came from California and brought the mail 
from the East. The stores paid from 75 cents to $1.50 a month, 
while the private individuals paid 25 to 50 cents a month. I 
guess that was about the first city mail delivery in Oregon, 
as that was back in 1855. I started for the mail in the morning, 
summer and winter, at 5 :30 o'clock. It kept me busy until 
school time distributing it. I often had from twenty-five to 
forty pounds of mail, andl for a ten-year-old boy, climbing 
around the cliffs, that was a pretty good load. How I used 
to hate the people who took papers. Some of them took bulky 
papers, and to bring four or five bulky papers to some one, and 
only get 25 cents a month for it, I thought was pretty tough. 
I made from $30 to $35 a month. My mother wanted me to 
save my money. Father said, 'It is Willy's money. Let him 
spend it as he pleases. He will have to learn for himself.' 
Peaches in those days were ten cents and oranges 25 cents 
apiece, and I was. the most popular boy in school with all of 
the big girls. I never was much of a hand at saving, and 
when a pretty girl or two or three of them wanted oranges, 
and I had the money, they generally got the oranges. 

"When I was 13 years old we moved to British Columbia. 
This was in 1858. I began working with canoes and bateaux 
on the Fraser river. A good many people got drowned on the 
Fraser river, as it is a dangerous stream, but father used to 
say that danger was all in a day's work, and one must take what 
comes. We ran from Hope to Yale. Father was an expert 
woodworker, having learned the cabinet maker's trade, and 
I worked with him in the building of sloops and river boats. 
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"In the summer of 1860 we crossed the mountains to the 
Similkameen river to prospect for gold. We found gold on 
the south fork. Father built two rockers, and for the next two 
months we kept busy. At the end of that time our supplies 
were running very short. I was 13 years old, and father de- 
cided I was old enough to assume responsibility, so he sent 
me to Fort Hope to secure supplies. There was only an Indian 
trail, but I knew the general direction. I had to ford streams 
and cross rivers, but I had learned to swim when I was 8 years 
old, so that didn't bother me. As we were short of provisions, I 
only took two sandwiches, thinking I could make the 140 miles 
within two days. I had a good riding horse, and I was going 
to ride from daylight to dark. I had not gone over 20 miles 
when a rather hard character in that country called 'Big Jim' 
met me in the trail. He stopped me and said, 'Have you got 
anything to eat ?' I told him I only had two sandwiches. He 
said, 'I haven't had anything to eat for two days. Hand mc 
those sandwiches.' I looked at him and concluded that it was 
safest to give him the sandwiches. He bolted them down, and 
grumbled because I had no more. He was on his way out to 
Fort Hope, but his horse was almost worn out. I wanted to 
go by, but he wouldn't let me. He said, 'Oh, no you don't — 
we will stay together for company. Your horse is a good deal 
fresher than mine, and I may need him.' 

"As we made our way across a high cliff, his horse lost its 
balance and fell, striking the rocks more than 200 feet below. 
He made me get off my horse and mounted mine. We rode 
and tied from there on in to Fort Hope. It took us four and 
a half days, and all we had to eat during that time was a fool- 
hen that he knocked down. My clothes were almost torn to 
shreds." 

"When I got home, I went in the back door. My mother 
saw me. She raised her hands above her head and said, 'Oh, 
Willie, what has happened to your father?' I told her my 
father was all right, but I was nearly starved. I secured two 
horses and loaded them with bacon and beans, rice and other 
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supplies, and started back for our camp. When some pros- 
pectors in town learned that we were making $10 a day to the 
man, they followed me to our camp. 

"When I returned father thought that he could strike richer 
diggings, so he left a man and myself to work with the rockers 
while he went down to Rock Creek, now the site of Roslyn, B. 
C. I averaged $8 a day while father was gone. The bedrock 
was a white clay. We threw the clay out on the tailings. A 
few years later some Chinamen came to our old abandoned 
diggings and made $15 to $20 a day apiece from our old clay 
tailings. The clay had rolled back and forth in our rockers 
and the gold had stuck to it. When it had weathered and 
disintegrated the gold was released and the clay washed away 
in the Chinamen's sluice boxes. 

"While father was on his trip he looked over the country, 
and decided to locate on Asoyoos Lake, at the head of the 
Okanogan River, across the British Columbia border in Amer- 
ican territory. He went back to Fort Hope, and, securing 
riding horses and pack horses, my father and mother, my two 
sisters and two brothers and myself started for our new home. 
This was in October, and winter had begun. We traveled day 
after day through the rain or snow, camping at night, usually 
in the snow. Timber was scarce where father had selected his 
ranch, so we hauled logs down the mountains, split them and 
built our cabin by standing the split logs on end. We chinked 
the cracks with moss and mud. 

"After looking over the ranch more carefully, father found 
that it was not as good as he had thought, so he decided to 
build a boat, go down the Okanogan and Columbia river to 
Deschutes Falls, now called Celilo, and bring supplies up the 
river for the miners. We had practically no tools, and of 
course no nails. We went into the mountains, whipsawed out 
the lumber, hauled it down to the water, and father, with the 
help of us boys, built a boat, fastening it together with trun- 
nels or wooden pegs. We could have secured nails possibly, 
but the freight from Fort Hope was $1 a pound, and father 
decided that the wooden pegs would do equally well. We built 
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a boat 91 feet long with 12- foot beam, drawing empty 12 inches 
of water. The next thing was caulking her, but I never saw 
my father stumped yet. He hunted around and found a big 
patch of wild flax. He had the children pick this and break it 
to use as oakum to caulk the cracks in the boat. We also hunted 
all through the timber and found gum in the trees, which we 
melted up for pitch to be used in the caulking. He had no 
canvas for sails, so he made some large sweeps. Father chris- 
tened her the Sarah F. Gray, for my youngest sister. He 
launched her on May 2, 1861, and started on his trip down the 
river on May 10. 

"To give you an idea of the determination of my father, he 
sent that boat, without machinery, sails or other equipment ex- 
cept the sweeps, through the Rock Island rapids and through the 
Priest rapids, both of which he negotiated successfully. He 
arrived on the Deschutes on May 23. He left me to bring the 
family down, and I certainly had a very exciting time doing so. 

"Father left Asoyoos Lake, at the head of the Okanogan 
river, with the boat we had built there, for his dangerous trip 
through the Rock Island rapids and the Priest rapids, on May 
10, 1861. 

"A. J. Kane had joined our family to go with us from our 
ranch to The Dalles. My mother, sisters and brothers, with 
Mr. Kane and myself, started July 4, 1861. The first day out 
Mr. Kane's horse became restive and threw him against the 
saddle horn, rupturing him badly. We bound him up, but for 
the rest of the trip he could hardly ride and was practically 
helpless. This threw the responsibility of bringing the family 
through safely on me, but I was 16 years old and felt quite 
equal to it. 

"We swam the Columbia at the mouth of the Okanogan, 
came through the Grand Coulee and arrived at what is now 
White Bluffs. We planned to go to The Dalles by way of 
the Yakima and Simcoe valleys. We crossed the Columbia 
and camped on the Yakima side. That night a cattleman came 
to our camp. He said that a man and his wife had just been 
killed at Moxee Springs the night before and that it would be 
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almost certain death for us to go by way of the Yakima and 
Simcoe valleys. We at once recrossed the Columbia and 
started! down the east bank. We camped opposite the mouth 
of the Yakima. 

"During the day we had met a couple of prospectors who 
warned us to look out for the Indians at the mouth of the 
Snake river. The Indians had charged them $20 to take them 
across in a canoe, while the three horses swam the river. 

"That night I staked my riding horse as usual, near camp, 
and turned the others loose to graze, knowing that they would 
not wander away. During the night the Snake River Indians 
drove our horses off. We were stranded with my one saddle 
horse and no way of continuing our journey unless I could 
recover the horses. Mr. Kane, the only man in the party, was 
helpless with his injury. My mother was greatly alarmed, but 
she realized as I did that the only thing to do was to follow 
the trail of the stolen horses and try to get them back. 

"I followed their trail for 12 miles, when the trail was cov- 
ered by the tracks of several hundred Indian horses. I fol- 
lowed the new trail to near where Pasco now stands. There 
was a big Indian camp with many tepees near the river. I 
rode up to the big tent where I heard the tom-tom and the 
sound of Indians dancing. 

"Some years before General Wright had inflicted severe 
punishment upon the Indians by killing a large band of their 
horses. On the spur of the moment I decided to put on a bold 
front and demand the return of my horses. I rode up to the 
tent, dismounted, threw the tepee flap back and stepped into 
the entrance. The Indians stopped dancing and looked intently 
at me. I talked the Chinook jargon as well as I did English, 
so I said, 'Some of you Indians have stolen my horses last 
night. If they are not back in my camp an hour after I get 
there I'll see that every horse in your band is shot.' There was 
utter silence. 

"I dropped the flap of the tent, mounted my horse and started 
back for camp. I had not gone far when I heard the thud of 
running horses. Four Indians were plying the quirt, riding 
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after me. They were whooping and howling and just before 
they got to me they divided, two going on each side. I never 
looked around. One of the Indians rode his horse square 
across the trail in front of me. I spurred my horse and raised 
my quirt. The Indian gave way, and I rode on. I knew the 
Indian character well enough to know that the only way I 
could carry my bluff out was by appearing perfectly fearless. 

"When I got back to camp my mother was crying and said 
she had been praying for me all the time I was gone. I had 
started out for the horses without breakfast and had ridden 
over 30 miles, so I was pretty hungry. As I sat down to my 
delayed breakfast we heard the thud of running horses and our 
horses charged into camp covered with lather. I hurried out, 
caught the horses and staked them, came back, finished my meal 
and then saddled up, packed the pack horses and went down 
to the mouth of the Snake river. I again rode up to the large 
tent, opened the flap and said in Chinook, T want one canoe 
for my women and children to go to Wallula and three canoes 
to swim my horses across. You have delayed us by driving 
my horses off, so I want you to hurry.' The Indians looked 
as impassive as wooden statues. One of the chiefs gave some 
command to the others. Several of the younger men got up, 
went down to the water and got out the canoes. My mother 
and the children got in and the Indians put in our packs to 
take to Wallula, 11 miles distant. My brother Albert went in 
one canoe and I went in the other, while one of the Indians 
went into the third canoe, and we swam our horses across the 
river. When I got to the other side I said to the Indian in 
charge, 'How much?' He answered, 'What you think?' I 
handed him $5, which he took without a word, got into the 
canoe and started back. Albert and I rode on toward Wallula, 
where we arrived at 10 o'clock that night and rejoined the 
rest of the family. 

"Having brought my mother and the children to Wallula, 
on horseback from Asoyoos Lake, I put them aboard the steamer 
Tenino in charge of Captain Leonard White, and they pro- 
ceeded to Portland. 
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"I stayed at Fort Wallula, living in the adobe fort. I herded 
stock for J. M. Vansyckle until father returned from the 
Snake river. Father had gone to Deschutes in the Sarah F. 
Gray, the boat he had built on the Okanogan, with the idea 
of securing some machinery for her. He found, however, that 
he was unable to raise the money to purchase the machinery, 
so he rigged her with a mast and sail and secured a load for 
the nearest landing to the newly discovered mines at Oro Fino. 

"The nearest point by boat to the new mines was the mouth 
of the Clearwater, now the site of the city of Lewiston, Idaho. 
On father's return on board the Sarah F. Gray, I joined him 
at Wallula and we went to Deschutes, a. point which at that 
time seemed to have the making of a city but which is now 
merely a memory. I stayed in charge of the boat while father 
went to Portland to secure a cargo for Lewiston. It was now 
late in the summer and the rumor had gone about among the 
merchants that it was impossible to navigate the Snake river, 
even by small boats. Father was unable to secure a cargo. As 
you know, my father was a very determined man and if he 
once set out to do a thing he would not stop short of its ac- 
complishment. He had decided to take a cargo of goods to 
the mines and if the merchants would not give him the freight, 
he determined to take a cargo of his own. He mortgaged his 
horses, his Astoria property and his boat and with the assist- 
ance of personal friends who advanced him money, he bought 
a stock of goods for the mines. 

"The goods were shipped to the Cascades, hauled around 
the Cascades by the portage tramway on the Oregon side, 
reshipped to The Dalles and from The Dalles hauled to Des- 
chutes by wagon. We were loaded and ready to leave Des- 
chutes in the latter part of August. We arrived at Wallula 
on September 15. When we got to Wallula our entire crew 
deserted. They declared it was too dangerous to attempt to 
navigate the Snake river. 

"Father finally secured a new crew of seven men and on 
September 20, 1861, we left Wallula. It took us three days 
to reach the mouth of the Snake river, a distance of only 11 
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miles. The prevailing winds were directly across the current, 
so that it was necessary for us to cordell the boat almost the 
entire way. 

"Another boy and myself took ropes in a skiff up the stream, 
found a place where the rope could be made fast. We would 
then come down stream bringing the rope to our boat where the 
rope was made fast to the capstan and the rope would be slowly 
wound up. We had a difficult trip to Lewiston and before we 
got there my comrade and myself in the skiff had demonstrated 
that there was not a single rapid in the Snake river that could 
not be swum. We were both strong swimmers and perfectly 
at home in the water. Our boat was overturned in the rapids 
scores of times in cordelling up to Lewiston. Our skiff was 
small and we had to carry a full coil of rope an inch and a 
half in diameter as well as a coil of smaller rope and oftentimes 
when the line was wet we had a bare two inches of free board 
to go through the rapids in. Not content with being wet all 
day long and being tipped out of our skiff, Jim Parker, my 
comrade, and I would dare each other to swim dangerous 
places in the river. 

"Jim Parker was from Parker's Landing where Washougal, 
Wash., now is, and like myself, was raised on the water. I 
remember one place in the five mile rapids that was not only 
very dangerous but it seemed impossible for us to find a place 
to make a fastening. My father thought we could find some 
rock in mid-current to which we could attach the rope. I said, 
'It can't be done.' Father turned to me and said, 'My son, 
can't isn't in my dictionary. Anything can be done if you want 
to do it badly enough.' I told him the rapids were full of 
whirlpools and that we would certainly be overturned in making 
the attempt to make a fastening. He said, 'If you are over- 
turned, you and the skiff will both come downstream. You 
may not come down together, but you will both come down. 
You will then go back and make another attempt and continue 
to do so until you have succeeded. 

"After that experience there never has been any combination 
of wood, iron or water that has ever scared me, though I will 
acknowledge I was scared upon that particular occasion. 
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"We took the rope up and succeeded in getting a loop over 
a rock. No sooner had we done so than the skiff was caught, 
dashed against a rock nearby, overturned and Jim and I were 
in the water. We went through that rapid at a terrific rate, 
sometimes under water, sometimes on top. We finally got 
through, swam to the overturned skiff and succeeded in get- 
ting back to the boat. We had fastened a piece of wood to 
the end of the line so that it floated down the river. We clam- 
bered aboard the boat, chilled through and pretty badly scared. 
Father said, 'Where are you going?' I told him I was going 
to get some dry clothes on. He said, 'There will be time enough 
for that when you have gone and secured the end of the line.' 
So Jim and I got into the skiff again, recovered the end of the 
line and brought it to the boat. 

"It was October 30 when we finally arrived at Lewiston. 
Many a time on the trip up I had been so worried I didn't know 
what to do, for fear that we would wreck the Sarah F. Gray, 
for we took some desperate chances and I knew that if it was 
wrecked my father would not only lose his boat but he would 
lose all of his property and be in debt to his friends. 

"Provisions were getting short in the mines and father sold 
his flour for $25 a sack or 50 cents a pound. Beans also brought 
50 cents a pound. Blankets were eagerly bought at $25 a pair 
and we sold all of our bacon at 60 cents a pound. Father had 
made a very profitable voyage and had not only carried out his 
plan but came out with a handsome profit. 

"We left Lewiston on November 2 with several passengers, 
and came down the river to Deschutes in seven days. 

"I spent the winter of 1861-2 in Portland. I attended public 
school in Portland that winter. The school was located where 
the Portland Hotel now stands. Professor George F. Boynton 
was the principal. 

"The winter of 1861-62 was one of the most severe the west 
has ever seen. The Willamette was frozen over at Portland 
so that teams could cross on the ice between Portland and East 
Portland, and of course the mule ferry was out of commis- 
sion. Possibly an adventure I had that winter on the Willam- 
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ette helped to impress the severity of the winter upon my mem- 
ory. My brother, J. H. D. Gray, and my cousin, P. C. Schuyler, 
and myself were skating on the river at what was called Clinton 
Point in those days. It is just about where the new O.-W. R. 
& N. steel bridge crosses the river now. We were playing tag 
and I took a short-cut across the thin ice near an airhole. My 
skates cut through, tripped me and down I went into the water. 
The thermometer was standing at about zero. My brother 
and my cousin could not come near me on account of also 
breaking through the thin ice. I finally broke the thin ice with 
my fist until I got to where the ice was so thick I could not 
break it. My brother and cousin lay down, one holding the 
other and tying the sleeves of their coats together, threw me one 
end. I caught the end of the coat sleeve and they pulled me 
out. The instant the air struck me my clothing froze and by 
the time I had got to the river bank near Ankeny's dock my 
trousers were frozen stiff, and when I bent my knees my 
trousers broke off at the knee. I walked to the corner of 
Third and B streets (now Burnside), where we lived, and got 
thawed out. 

"Portland in those days was a pretty small town, all of the 
business being on the streets near the river. Mr. Robert Pittock 
had a store on First street, between A and B streets (Ankeny 
and Burnside), where we traded. 

"I had to quit school in April of 1862, as father needed my 
help on the river. We began boating, carrying freight between 
Deschutes and Wallula, operating our boat by sail. There 
were several other competing sailboats, steamboats at that 
time not being very numerous. After making a few trips 
father decided he would build a steamboat. He picked out 
Columbus, on the Washington side, a few miles above Celilo, 
as the best point at which to build his boat. The reason he 
picked out Columbus was that it was the landing for the entire 
Klickitat valley, and it was the point through which all of the 
pine timber growing on the Simcoe mountains came to the river. 

"I was sixteen years old at this time and father wanted some- 
one who knew the river and some one whom he could trust 
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to take charge of the Sarah F. Gray, our sailboat. He put me 
in charge. In the latter part of June he sold the boat, but the 
purchasers, Whittingham & Co., of Wallula, stipulated that I 
must remain in charge of the boat or they would not buy it. 
Father told them he needed my help to build a boat, but they 
insisted and told him they would pay me $150 a month for 
my services. 

"They told me that what they wanted was to make as 
many trips as possible while the prevailing winds were good. 
They gave me a mate, two deckhands and a cook. They paid 
big wages, paying my father $150 for my services, paying the 
mate $90, the cook $75 and the deckhands $60 a month each. 

"This was the first boat that I ever had command of and you 
can imagine how anxious I was to make a record. During the 
month of July I didn't get very much sleep, as I was on deck to 
take every advantage of the coast breeze which swept up the 
Columbia. During the month of July I made five round trips 
between Deschutes and Wallula, which was not only a record 
up to that time, but has never been broken by sailboats on the 
river since. I took up from 25 to 28 tons each trip. We had 
the boat in operation for the full 24 hours each day. Father 
had sold the boat for $1200. Not only did I take advantage of 
the wind by night or day, but I rigged up a water sail to 
help us drift down the river with the current against the up- 
river wind. In that one month that boat not only paid the 
wages of myself and all the crew, but cleared in addition more 
than the price of the boat. 

"To give you an idea of what we did to make five round trips 
within a month, I not only personally took charge of the boat 
at every bad rapid we came to, either by day or night, but 
I crowded on all sail, even when more cautious captains were 
reefing their sails. Three times during the month I had my 
main boom carried away. The crew soon were inspired by my 
enthusiasm and worked just as hard as I did to make a record. 

"In the early part of August the coast breeze failed us entire- 
ly and we came pretty near making a record for the slowness of 
a trip. It took us 39 days to make one trip. Father was 
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anxious for me to join him and hurry forward the work of 
building the Cascadilla, and after running the sloop for five 
months the owners laid it up for the rest of the season and I 
joined father and helped finish the Cascadilla. She was 110 
feet long, 18 foot beam and drew 20 inches. 

"Our family moved from Portland to The Dalles in the fall 
of 1862. We lived in The Dalles that winter. Father launched 
his steamboat, the Cascadilla, in December, 1862. Next spring 
we took the Cascadilla up to Lewiston, plying on the Clear- 
water and the Snake rivers. We carried wood from Lapwai and 
lumber from Asotin to Lewiston. 

"That spring father had trouble with A. Kimmell, his purser. 
He found the purser was not turning in all the money. Father 
put him off the boat and told him what he thought of men who 
were crooked. What he told him was plenty. Shortly after 
the purser had been put ashore, we were laid up cleaning the 
boilers. The Cascadilla was a half deck boat. Father was 
lying on his back on a pile of cordwood repairing the steering 
wheel ropes. I was in the cabin aft. Looking out I saw Kim- 
mell take an axe from the wood block and start towards father, 
whose head was toward him. Father had both hands in the 
air splicing a rope. Kimmell drew back the axe and as he 
brought it down to split father's head open, I jumped for him. 
I had no time to do anything but to launch myself at him. I 
struck him like a battering ram in the back and shoulders. The 
axe's blow was deflected and the axe missed father's head. 
It also overbalanced Kimmell and he fell overboard. Kim- 
mell, wild with anger, clambered ashore, pulled a pistol from 
his pocket and began shooting at us. The first shot he fired 
struck me in the hand, cutting the flesh on my third and fourth 
fingers. The second shot struck me in the foot. I did the only 
thing possible under the circumstances. I ran down the gang- 
plank and stooping, I picked up several rocks and threw them 
at him as I closed in on him. By good fortune I hit him with 
one of the rocks, in the stomach, and knocked him breathless. 
He grabbed his stomach with both hands. I closed in on him 
and hit him in the chin. The blow knocked him down and I 
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took the pistol away. Some of the crew came ashore, tied 
him up and turned him over to the authorities at The Dalles. 

"Father was always a peaceful man when it came to the law. 
He said he was able to settle his own troubles. When the trial 
came, father refused to appear against him, so he was turned 
loose. 

"Kimmell bought a sailboat. It got loose from the bank at 
Celilo and went over the falls. Kimmell could have gotten 
ashore, but he had money in the cabin and while trying to re- 
cover the money the boat went over the falls and Kimmell 
was drowned. 

"Father sold the Cascadilla in the summer of 1864. 

"I went on the river as a cub pilot with Captain Charles 
Felton on the steamer Yakima. At that time, the steamer 
Yakima was the most palatial boat on the river. It plied be- 
tween Celilo and Lewiston. Umatilla Landing, which had been 
started by Z. F. Moody, was growing rapidly. There was an 
active demand for lumber which sold for $55 a thousand. 
Alonzo Leland, with a man named Atwood, owned a sawmill 
10 miles from Asotin. He could find no market for his lum- 
ber. It was worth only $15 per thousand at Lewiston, while 
if he could deliver his lumber at Umatilla he could readily 
sell all he could deliver at $55 a thousand. This market was 
worth trying for. They tried repeatedly rafting the lumber 
down the Snake river, but each time the raft was broken up 
in the rapids, and the lumber was a total loss. As we were 
going up the river Atwood hailed me from what is now called 
Atwood's Island. He had landed there with a raft in the at- 
tempt to go down the river. We took Mr. Atwood and the 
crew aboard. We asked him how he had happened to come 
to grief. Atwood said, 'It is impossible to raft lumber down 
the Snake. We will have to give it up. We have never 
succeeded in taking a raft down yet.' He turned to me for 
confirmation of his statement. I said, 'You can take a raft 
through all right if you will get the right man.' He said, 'Can 
you take one down?' I told him that I could. He made no 
comment of any kind but turned on his heel and went below. 
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About half an hour later he came up to the pilot house and said, 
'I am willing to risk the loss of another raft if you will agree 
to take it down. If we can once get a raft down the Snake 
river and get it to Umatilla Landing it will pay for the loss of 
all the others.' I told him I was willing to take charge of the 
raft but I doubted whether Captain Felton would let me go. 
He said he thought he could arrange it with Captain Felton, as 
he knew him well. 

"He said, 'I realize it is dangerous work. Tell me what you 
are going to charge me.' I told him I would charge $10 a day 
while running the raft and $5 a day for any time we had to 
lay at the bank. He saw Captain Felton, who came to me 
and said he was anxious to accommodate Atwood, and he 
would spare me for a trip. 

"Atwood and I went to his mill at Asotin, where he built a 
raft containing 50,000 feet of lumber. ***** When 
we came to the big eddy above Lewiston (where Atwood had 
always had trouble, and had missed landing at that place with 
several rafts and as a consequence lost the lumber as there was 
no market farther down the river), I threw the raft into the 
center of the eddy. Atwood protested, believing that we cer- 
tainly would miss the Lewiston landing, but the raft returned 
up the eddy and shot out towards the Lewiston shore, his face 
was wreathed with smiles. 

"We took on 10,000 additional feet of lumber here. Next 
morning at 2 o'clock I cast loose and started down the river. 
Whenever we came to a rapid I sent the raft into the center 
of the rapid. The rapid would give the raft such impetus 
that it would carry us through the slack water. Atwood said, 
'The very thing we have been trying to avoid — getting the 
raft in the rapids, seems to be the reason for your success.' 
We were averaging nine miles an hour. I told him we would 
get along all right until we came to the Palouse rapids and 
we were going to have a serious time of it there. The water 
pours through a narrow chute and empties into the eddy, which 
boils back toward the current from the south shore. 
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"When we got to the Palouse rapids I sent the raft into the 
center of the rapids. The current was so swift it shot us into 
the eddy. The forward part of the raft went under water and 
the current from the chute caught the back end of the raft and 
sent the raft under water. We stayed on the raft until the 
water was up to our knees. The skiff which he had on the 
raft started to float off, but I caught the painter and we got 
aboard the skiff. We brought the skiff over where the raft 
had been and felt down with the oars but we could not touch 
the raft. 

"We floated down with the current. All I attempted to do 
was to keep the skiff in its course. Atwood said, 'I knew you 
couldn't do it. With such rapids as the Palouse it was fool- 
ish to expect we could.' I felt pretty serious for I was afraid 
the eddy had broken the fastenings on the raft and we would 
soon run into the wreckage of floating boards. About 
half a mile below the rapids our skiff was suddenly lifted out 
of the water by the reappearance of the raft. Our skiff and 
the raft had both gone with the current and, oddly enough, it 
had appeared directly under us, lifting the skiff out of the 
water. This may sound 'fishy', but it is a fact. 

"You never saw a man more surprised or delighted than 
Atwood, for the raft was uninjured. As a matter of fact, be- 
fore leaving, I had taken special pains to see that it was strongly 
fastened, for I knew what kind of treatment it would get in the 
rapids. 

"We went through the Pine Tree rapids without accident, 
but a little ways below there we struck a wind strongly up- 
stream, so we had to tie up. Next morning at 3 o'clock, just 
before daybreak, we started again, arriving at Wallula at 10 
o'clock in the forenoon. 

"The steamer Yakima was just pulling in from below. From 
Wallula to Umatilla was plain sailing, so I left Atwood to go 
the rest of the way alone and rejoined the Yakima. 

"In the past they had tried to manage the raft by side sweeps, 
while all I had used had been a steering oar at the rear. At- 
wood paid me $20 for carrying the raft successfully through 
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the rapids. He told me that he would have been just as glad 
to pay me $500 if I had asked that much. This was the first 
lumber raft ever taken down the Snake river, but it was the 
forerunner of scores of other rafts. 

"For this lumber, which was worth only $900 at Lewiston, he 
got $3300 at Umatilla, or in other words, he made a profit of 
$2400 on the $20 investment in my services. 

"That, by the way, is a fair sample of my financial ability, 
but what could you expect of the son of parents who thought 
so little of money that they made a trip across the desert and 
gave up all prospect of financial returns, to become missionaries 
among the Indians with Dr. Whitman? An indifference, too, 
and a disregard for money is bred in my bone. 

"After working for three months as cub pilot with Captain 
Charles Felton on the steamer Yakima in the upper river, 
I secured a position as assistant pilot with the O. S. N. Com- 
pany. I was eighteen years old at the time. That summer — 
the summer of 1864 — the Oregon Steam Navigation Company 
made an effort to take a steamboat up the Snake river canyon 
to ply on the upper waters of the Snake between Olds Ferry 
and Boise. Olds Ferry is just above where the present town 
of Huntington is located. 

"Boise in those days was a wonderfully prosperous mining 
camp. Olds Ferry was also a good point as most of the emi- 
grants crossed the Snake river by that ferry. The steamer 
Colonel Wright was selected to make the attempt and Captain 
Thomas J. Stump was chosen to take her through. I was as- 
signed to her as assistant pilot. Alphonso Boone was the mate. 
Peter Anderson was the chief engineer. John Anderson was 
the assistant engineer and my father, W. H. Gray, and J. M. 
Vansyckle, of Wallula, went along as passengers. We went 
up the river to about twenty-five miles above Salmon river. In 
attempting to make a dangerous eddy at this point, the boat 
was caught in a bad eddy, thrown into the current and upon 
a sharp rock reef jutting out from the Idaho shore. It carried 
away eight feet of her bow, keel and sides to the deck. Things 
looked desperate for a moment. Captain Stump gave an 
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order from the pilot house to get out a line on shore. 
You never saw such a universal willingness to get on 
shore with that line. Every deckhand, the mate, the 
chief engineer, the fireman and our two passengers, who were 
standing forward watching the boat, seized the line by both 
ends, the middle and wherever they could get a hold of it and 
jumped ashore. The only people left on the boat were Captain 
Stump and myself in the pilot house, the second engineer, who 
was below, and old Titus, the cook. Before they could make 
the line fast the boat was caught by the current and went 
down the river half a mile. Here Captain Stump succeeded in 
beaching her. We were joined here by the ambitious line- 
carriers who walked down the shore to where we were beached. 

"Captain Stump set the mate and crew to work to repair the 
forward bulkhead which had been strained and showed signs 
of leaking. While the boat was being worked upon, Captain 
Stump, Mr. Vansyckle, my father and myself crossed the 
river in a small boat and started to climb the hill in an effort 
to see what the back country was like. We expected to be 
back at the boat within two hours, but it was a steady climb of 
four hours before we reached the crest of the hill. It was just 
sun-down when, we looked over into the beautiful Wallowa Val- 
ley. Darkness overtook us before we could go very far down 
the bluff. The rocky slopes were too dangerous to try in the 
dark, so we stayed all night long on the side hill without blank- 
ets or food. Father was an old campaigner, however, and he 
showed us how to sleep with our heads downhill resting on a 
rock. This prevented our working downhill while asleep. 
Natural inclination is to wiggle forward and the rock at our 
head prevented us going down hill and we could wiggle all we 
wanted up hill — we wouldn't wiggle very far. 

"When the bulkhead was finished, we ran back to Lewiston, 
covering the distance it had taken us four and a half days to 
come up, in three and a half hours. 

"In the summer of 1865, when I was 19 years old, I secured 
a job as watchman on the steamer John H. Couch, running 
from Astoria to Portland. I was young and ambitious, and 
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did not like to complain. I had to sit up all night as watch- 
man, and then was made to work as a deckhand during the day. 
After a week or so of almost continuous night and day serv- 
ice, I finally rebelled and stretched myself out on the boiler 
and went to sleep. I was reported for being asleep while on 
duty. The captain had taken a dislike to me, so when he re- 
ported the matter Captain Ainsworth suggested that, in place 
of firing me, the captain had better take a vacation. It hap- 
pened that Captain Ainsworth was acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances through having asked some one else about it. Snow, 
the mate, was promoted to captain, and I was made mate. 

After being the mate of the John H. Couch for a short time, 
Captain Ainsworth sent for me and told me he wanted me to 
go on the upper river as a pilot. I could not leave the Couch 
without securing another man to take my place, so I hired a 
horse and rode to the Red House tannery near Milwaukie and 
secured Granville Reed to take my place as mate on the Couch. 
Later, both Snow and Reed became captains of river steamers 
and later branch pilots on the lower river between Portland 
and Astoria. I went to the upper river and acted as pilot on 
the boats plying between Celilo and Lewiston. I served as 
pilot on the Nez Perce Chief, the Owyhee, the Tenino, the 
Webfoot, the Spray, the Yakima and the Okanogan. 

"I stayed on the upper river as pilot until 1867, when I was 
engaged by Colonel R. S. Williamson, of the United States 
engineers, to act as captain of a sailboat employed by the gov- 
ernment in taking a party under Lieutenant W. H. Heuer to 
make a hydrostatic survey of the Columbia river rapids be- 
tween Celilo and the mouth of the Snake river. My duty was 
to navigate the boat, a 40-ton schooner, but at the very first 
rapids the men engaged in the hydrostatic survey, who were 
deep water sailors and who were unused to swift water, 
made so bungling a job of the work that I volunteered! to take 
charge of the small boats in the swift water. I had been so 
accustomed to being tipped out of the boats and swimming out 
and taking all sorts of chances that the deep water men were 
scared nearly to death when I would make straight runs 
through the rapids or across dangerous places in the river. 
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"The government paid me $150 a month in gold. At this 
time greenbacks were worth 37 cents on the dollar, so I was 
getting big wages for a boy. We surveyed that year as far as 
the Umatilla rapids. We did a job that I was proud of, too, 
for we made an accurate and thorough survey. 

"We laid up that winter. Next spring I ran on the U. S. 
Grant between Astoria and Fort Stevens and Canby, for my 
brother, J. H. D. Gray, who had shot his ramrod through his 
hand. An army surgeon named Sternberg, who was stationed 
at Walla Walla at that time, amputated his hand. There was 
no necessity whatever for doing so, but it was the easiest way 
to do it. Sternberg stayed with the army, and under the 
seniority rule, finally reached the position of chief surgeon. 

This accident to my brother incapacitated him for further 
service on the upper river in the opinion of the authorities 
of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company. They considered 
that it required a perfect body as well as mind to guide steam- 
boats safely through the dangerous and intricate channels and 
rapids. J. H. D. Gray, however, was not the man to give up 
because of this physical handicap. He secured a contract in 
a short time to carry government supplies and mail between 
Astoria and Forts Stevens and Canby, oysters and mail from 
Shoalwater Bay, and purchased the steamer U. S. Grant for 
that purpose. Later he purchased the Varuna on Puget Sound 
and brought her around to Astoria. 

"After running the Varuna for a while, I was asked to take 
charge of the sail boat again and complete the government 
survey. We spent that summer and finished the survey to the 
upper end of Hummely rapids near Wallula. When the survey 
was completed I again went to work for the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company on the upper river. After about a year 
or so on the upper river I went to Astoria, where I ran the 
Varuna, whose work was to take the mail and supplies to' the 
forts at the mouth of the river. During the time I was there 
with my brothers, we made private surveys of the bar and 
piloted ships across the bar. One incident of this time I re- 
member very distinctly. We picked up a brig whose captain 
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had been in the lighthouse service and who had surveyed 
the bar. 

"The channel was familiar to him but he was unfamiliar 
with the fact that the channel had changed a week before and 
that my brother and I had just surveyed the new channel in- 
side the breakers and just outside Sand island. We knew 
there were six feet here at low water. We started through 
this new channel with a long tow line on the brig. It was high 
tide and there was a strong east wind beginning to blow. 
Knowing it would be impossible to tow the brig up the main 
channel against the east wind on a strong ebb tide, I signaled 
to the pilot that I was going across the sands. I squared away 
for Cape Disappointment. Captain Sherwood, who was in 
charge of the brig, went down into the cabin, got his rifle and 
came on deck. He told the pilot that if that crazy fool on board 
the tug struck the brig on the sands he would never turn another 
wheel nor wreck another ship. It didn't give me a very com- 
fortable feeling to look across to the brig and see the captain 
with a rifle trained on me. He kept it pointed at me until we 
had crossed the sands and run up above Cape Disappointment 
and were safely anchored in Baker's bay. Then he sent me a 
handsome apology and complimented me on my seamanship. 

"I stayed on the lower river as a captain and pilot until 1873, 
when I engaged in business in Astoria. In July, 1875, Frank T. 
Dodge, who had been the purser on the upper river and was 
later agent of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company at The 
Dalles and who was later superintendent of the Portland water 
system, but who was at that time the superintendent of the 
Willamette Transportation & Locks Company, gave me a job 
with that company. My run was from Portland to Dayton on 
the Yamhill. I had charge of the old steamer Beaver, whose 
machinery had been brought from the Enterprise, which had 
been wrecked on the Umpqua bar. I later had charge of this 
same steamer, the Beaver, on the Stikeen river in Alaska. 
While on the Willamette river run I was captain of the Ori- 
ent, the Fannie Patton and the Governor Grover, the latter 
boat running from Portland to Corvallis. 
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"In 1877 I went to Victoria, B. C, as captain of the Beaver. 
I took the Beaver from Victoria to Fort Wrangel, Alaska. I 
ran on the Stikeen river between Fort Wrangel and Telegraph 
creek, a distance of 165 miles. 

"In the spring of 1878 I came back to the upper Columbia 
as captain of the Annie Faxon. I stayed on the upper river, 
having charge at different times of the John Gates, the Al- 
mota, the D. S. Baker, the Spokane and the Harvest Queen. 
The Harvest Queen had been built at Celilo a short while be- 
fore. She ran for three years on the upper river and then was 
taken over the Celilo falls by Captain James W. Troup, now 
general superintendent of the water lines of the Canadian Pa- 
cific. I know this is a feat requiring some skill, as I myself 
during the extra high water of 1866 took a sail boat over 
Celilo falls. 

"I was married on October 27, 1868, at Portland, Oregon. 
My wife's name was Oceana Falkland Bush. She was the 
adopted daughter of Mrs. Hawthorne, of Portland, a pioneer 
family after whom Hawthorne avenue and Hawthorne Park 
are named. 

"My wife was born on her father's brig, the 'Rising Sun,' 
just off of the Falkland Islands while on a voyage around 
the Horn. I met her for the first time at the celebration over 
the driving of the first spike in the Oregon and California 
railroad in East Portland, April 16, 1868. 

"I came down one trip and was staying at 'Muck-a-Muck' 
Smith's hotel, 'The Western,' on the corner of First and Mor- 
rison. In those days it was a high class hotel. Captain Ains- 
worth sent a messenger to find me with word to see him at once. 
The messenger located me at 10 o'clock in the forenoon. I 
went to see Captain Ainsworth and he offered me a much better 
position than I had, with a year's contract on a steamer on the 
upper river. 'You will have to go at once,' he said, 'as the 
steamer is waiting to make a trip and every day's delay means 
loss.' I told him that I would take the job, if I could have a 
couple of days, as I was planning to get married. 'You can 
have all of the rest of the day to get married in,' he said. 
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"I went to the river to take the ferry. I happened to meet 
my wife's adopted mother, who had just come over. I told her 
that I was going over to see Ocea and asked her to save me 
the trip by having Ocea get ready as soon as possible, so 
that we could be married that evening. She said it was im- 
possible. I told her I was used to doing the impossible and I 
would make all arrangements and be there that evening. The 
ferry quit running at 8 o'clock. I arranged with them to make 
an extra trip for us and promised them ten dollars an hour 
for whatever time it took after 8 o'clock. I hurried down town 
where I bought a wedding ring, hired the necessary cabs, se- 
cured a license, arranged with a preacher to be there and got 
Bob Bybee to stand up with me as best man. I went out to 
see how Ocea was getting along. I asked her if she was all 
ready to be married that night. I never saw any one more sur- 
prised. Her mother had thought it was a crazy notion of mine 
and decided not to tell Ocea anything about it. At first 
she said she couldn't possibly be married that night, but when 
I told her that the preacher would be there, the cabs were 
hired, the ferry would take us over and it would be very awk- 
ward to stop the proceedings, she decided we had better be 
married at once. She got Hannah Stone, who is now Mrs. Dr. 
Josephi, to act as bridesmaid. 

"I had worked all summer at $150 a month and I never have 
had any use for money except to spend it. I always look at it 
in the same light as the manna that the Israelites had in cross- 
ing the desert, 'that it will spoil if you keep it.' I gave the 
preacher twenty dollars for tying the knot. I gave each of the 
hack men a five dollar tip. I saved enough money to pay our 
hotel bill and next morning we started at 5 o'clock on the 
steamer Wilson G. Hunt, for Celilo. When we got to The 
Dalles, I discovered I had just $2.50 left. The Umatilla House 
ran a free bus, but I didn't think it would look well for a newly 
married couple to go in the free bus, so I called a hackman and 
when he let us off at the Umatilla house, I gave him the $2.50. 
There I was with a new wife and absolutely not a cent in my 
pocket, but the absence of money has never bothered me any 
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more than the presence of it, so I signed the register and en- 
gaged a room at the Umatilla House for my wife at $60 a 
month. 

"I at once reported to my steamer and for the next year I 
plied on the upper river. 

"Thirty-three years ago the Northern Pacific R. R. Co. built 
a transfer boat to carry their cars across the Snake river at 
Ains worth. They built a craft 200 feet long with 38 foot 
beam, having a square bow and stern, with a house 25 feet 
high and 165 feet long. They called the craft the Frederick 
Billings. Ten cars could be carried across at one time. Her 
huge house made her very unwieldy. When she had no load 
aboard she drew nothing forward and two and a half feet aft. 
She was a curiosity to all of the pilots and captains on the river. 
They commented on the ridiculous lines and the unnecessary 
deck house, 165 feet long. It was the consensus of opinion 
that it would be impossible to handle her in strong winds. No 
one was anxious to tackle the job. The very difficulty of 
handling such a Noah's ark of a boat appealed to me and I 
applied for the position, and was given the job before I could 
change my mind. 

"The boat took the cars from Ainsworth to South Ainsworth, 
where the Northern Pacific Snake river bridge is now located, 
about three miles from Pasco. The Billings had two 20-inch 
cylinders with a 10-foot stroke, and in spite of her unwieldiness, 
I have transferred as high as 213 cars in one day. The Snake 
river bridge was completed in 1884. I took the Billings to 
Celilo to be overhauled. It was planned to use her between 
Pasco and Kennewick. They gave me permission to make 
whatever alterations I though best, so I had her big deck house 
cut down and a small house put up just large enough to cover 
her pipes, boiler and engines. 

"While the Frederick Billings was being repaired, I made 
a recognizance of the Columbia river from the mouth of the 
Snake river to Rock Island rapids. In my report, which I 
sent to C. H. Prescott, president of the O. R. & N. Co., I said 
I thought it was possible to run a boat through the Rock Island 
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rapids. My report was forwarded to the chief of the board of 
engineers of the United States army. 

"I went up with the Billings and continued to run between 
Pasco and Kennewick, transferring freight and passenger cars 
until the Columbia river bridge was completed. 

"When I went to Pasco to begin my work there I decided to 
have a home. D. W. Owen had homesteaded a tract of land 
where now the city of Pasco is located. He offered to relin- 
quish a fraction containing 19 acres on the bank of the Colum- 
bia for $100. I thought $100 for 19 acres of sagebrush land 
was highway robbery, but as I needed some ground for a home, 
I accepted his offer and built a home. Though I was born in 
Oregon City and brought up in the West, and though my father 
was one of the earliest pioneers of Oregon, I had never before 
owned land. I became quite enthused with the idea of owning 
land. I secured a relinquishment from Henry Gantenbein of 80 
acres, which extended from the river to the railroad section 
where Pasco is located. I filed a pre-emption upon it. I paid 
$2.50 an acre for it and as soon as I had secured the receiver's 
receipt I platted 50 acres of it as an addition to Pasco. 

"I remember'they thought it very peculiar to file an addition 
to Pasco before the plat of Pasco itself was filed. I never was 
much busier than I was then. I was the local land agent for 
the Northern Pacific. I had charge of the selling of their lots 
and acreage. I was county commissioner, I had a dairy with 
10 cows, I had 100 hogs, and had over 200 horses, and was 
feeding over 400 of the Northern Pacific employes. In addi- 
tion to this I was attending every Republican state convention. 
My purpose of attending the conventions was to be appointed 
on the resolutions committee. That was all the office I wanted. 
Each time I secured the adoption of a resolution demanding of 
Congress the immediate opening of the Columbia river to un- 
obstructed navigation. 

"The railroad wanted to cross my land. I told the graders 
they could not cross without my permission. They sent their 
attorney, who told me if I didn't let them cross I would lose 
my contract for feeding the Northern Pacific employes and 
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would also lose my position on the transfer boat. I told him 
where he could go, but it wasn't a health resort that I recom- 
mended. In fact, it was a place where the climate was pretty 
tropical. I demanded $500 for permission to cross my place. 
The graders were instructed to go ahead, any way. I took my 
shotgun and went out and had a little talk with the foreman 
and he decided not to do anything. He telegraphed to the 
officials and by return wire they telegraphed they were send- 
ing me a draft for $500. I would have been glad to let them 
go across, but didn't like the way they went about it. 

"By the summer of 1886 I had 45 different kinds of trees 
growing on my place at Pasco, without irrigation. In addition 
to a large number of vegetables usually grown in the North- 
west, I successfully matured peanuts, cotton and sugar cane. 
That will give you some idea of the possibility of fruit grow- 
ing and the growing of vegetables in this district. 

"You remember I told you about reporting that I believed 
the Rock Island rapids could be successfully negotiated? On 
the strength of my report the O. R. & N. Co. fitted out an ex- 
pedition consisting of two boats to go as far as the Priest 
rapids. The Almota and the John Gates were the two boats. 
The Almota was to accompany the John Gates to Priest rapids 
and the John Gates was to endeavor to go to the head of navi- 
gation on the Columbia, the Almota's part of the contract be- 
ing to act as tender and carry fuel and extra equipment as far 
as Priest rapids. C. H. Prescott and some of the other offi- 
cials of the O. R. & N., as well as General Gibbon, commander 
of the Department of the Columbia, with his staff and 120 
soldiers from Fort Vancouver, were taken along on the trip. 
The soldiers were to assist the boat in overcoming the rapids 
by lining the steamer through the rapids. The ascent of Priest 
Rapids was made without much difficulty. This gave to the 
steamer John Gates the honor of being the first steamboat to 
pass over the rapids. The Almota remained below Priest 
Rapids. The formation of the Rock Island Rapids consists of 
a number of dangerous reefs through which the current makes 
short and difficult turns, making navigation of the Rock Island 
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Rapids a matter requiring care, skill and making the rapids dan- 
gerous unless the navigator thoroughly understands his work. 
After working nearly all day to lay lines to get the boat safely 
around Hawksbill Point, night overtook them. The line was put 
ashore and the boat was tied where it was so that it would not 
lose what way it had already made. The turbulent currents 
and eddies dashed and pounded the boat all night. It bobbed 
around as if it were a cork in rough water. The officials of 
the railroad as well as the military officials didn't get much 
sleep. Next morning one of the head officials came to the 
captain of the boat and said: 'Let go your lines and get out 
of this hell-hole as quickly as you can.' The trip was aban- 
doned and Rock Island Rapids was reported unnavigable. 

The steamer John Gates was named after John Gates, the 
chief engineer of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company. He 
succeeded Jacob Kamm in that position. He was born in Maine 
and came to California in 1849. In 1853 he came to Oregon. 
He is the inventor of the Gates hydraulic steering gear as well 
as many other valuable inventions. He supervised the build- 
ing of both the Almota and the John Gates as well as the 
Harvest Queen, the Henry Villard, the Occident, the Orient, 
the Hassalo, and many other boats. He started his career in 
Portland as engineer of a sawmill at the foot of Jefferson 
street. He died 35 years later while mayor of Portland. 

"The Almota was launched at Celilo, September 27, 1876. 
Captain E. W. Baughman was her first master. Captain Sam- 
son was her next commander and he was followed by myself, 
George Gore and John F. Stump and a number of other well 
known river captains. The Almota was one of the greatest 
money makers that ever plied the Columbia. She cleared over 
$14,000 on one trip upon one occasion, the bulk of the freight 
being government supplies to be used by the soldiers under 
General O. O. Howard, who were engaged in the pursuit of 
Chief Joseph and his horde of Nez Perces. 

"A number of friends of mine from Ellensburg were inter- 
ested in the development of a mine in the Okanogan district 
some years ago. They conceived the idea of establishing a 
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line of communication between Ellensburg and their mine. 
This required a trip across the mountains from Ellensburg to 
Wenatchee. They thought if they could haul their supplies 
to Wenatchee they could put a boat on the river and take their 
supplies from Wenatchee to the Okanogan much more cheaply 
by boat than to haul by team. They looked the matter up and 
found I had reported it feasible to take boats over Priest 
Rapids, and also Rock Island Rapids. Acting on my report, 
made some years before to the O. R. & N. Co., they built a 
boat at Pasco to navigate the Columbia from Point Eaton at 
the mouth of Johnson's canyon, to the site of their mines 
in the Okanogan. They secured the services of Captain Jones, 
a Mississippi steamboat man, to plan and build a boat suitable 
for use on the upper river. 

"Shortly before the boat was completed, I had a talk with 
him and urged him to make a personal examination of the 
Rock Island Rapids. He told me he was able to navigate 
water, no matter how swift it was. However, in a rather lofty 
way, he consented to go up and look at the rapids before mak- 
ing the trip. He visited the Rock Island Rapids and by a 
roundabout way he got back to the railroad and went back to 
the Mississippi. Neither the stockholders of the boat com- 
pany nor any one else in this part of the country ever saw him 
again. 

"This left the Ellensburg miners in a rather bad way. They 
were out the expense of the boat and had no one who would 
tackle the job of operating it. They came to me, but I told 
them I could not afford to neglect my own interests for the 
sake of running their boat. 

"They put it up to me, however, that it was on the strength 
of my report the boat had been built, so, to the neglect of my 
own interests, I agreed to take charge of their steamer, 'The 
City of Ellensburg,' and demonstrate for them the rapids could 
be overcome. 

"In July, 1888, we left Pasco with 45 tons of freight and 
several passengers on board for the Okanogan. The steamer 
was a stern wheeler, 120 feet long, 22 foot beam and drew four 
feet when loaded. 
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"After sizing up the boat and its equipment, I didn't blame 
Captain Jones for disappearing. However, I had promised 
them to make the attempt, and I did n't intend to back out. You 
know they say, 'A poor workman always quarrels with his 
tools,' so I decided to do the best I could under the circum- 
stances. 

"At Priest Rapids we attempted to lay a line along the shore 
and fasten it above the lower riffle and attach it to the boat 
below. I found we couldn't carry the line clear of submerged 
reefs. The only thing I could do was to sink a dead man to 
fasten to, so as to pull the steamer over the lower riffle. To do 
this it was necessary to lay the line down through a rough 
channel between the reefs. It was a dangerous proposition, 
and if the small boat was encumbered with the extra line the 
probability was that the men who were not experienced would 
be drowned. I decided to make a test trip. I put men enough 
in the boat to weigh about the same as a line. I had the mate 
put out extra boats to pick us up below the rapids if we cap- 
sized. Naturally, I didn't tell the crew of the boat I expected 
to capsize. After completing the placing of the dead man I 
ordered the crew I had selected into the small boat, telling them 
I wished to make a trip across the channel to see if there wasn't 
a better place to ascend on that side. After ordering the men 
to take their places, I took the bow of the skiff, shoved it into 
the current, stood on the shore myself, and held to the stern 
until it swung across the current, and then jumped in and 
caught up the steering oar. I ordered the men to row hard, 
and I headed her for the rapids. 

"A Dane named C. E. Hanson, who was one of my deck- 
hands, but who has since been made captain of a steamer on 
the upper Columbia, and who is now in charge of the gov- 
ernment work of improving the Okanogan river, gave me a 
steady and resolute look, braced himself and began to pull at 
his oar. I had picked out a Frenchman who was used to raft- 
ing driftwood, and who I thought had unlimited nerve. He 
dropped his oar and began praying and crying : 'Frenchy will 
surely die. He is going over Priest Rapids.' It seems that his 
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custom had been to let the raft go through by itself and take 
his skiff around by portage. I was steering. Frenchy had the 
midship oars, big John Hanson had the after oars, the other 
two men, who were deckhands, were in the bow of the boat. 
Hanson pulled out into the current, giving Frenchy, who was 
kneeling in the bottom of the boat praying, a contemptuous 
look. We passed over the break and I swung the skiff quar- 
tering into the swell. In a moment we were in the midst of the 
turmoil of waters. Big John kept at the oars, and I watched 
like a hawk with my steering oar. For a moment the waves 
were higher than the boat but we went through safely. 

"My experiment proved the boat would carry a line through, 
so we came down with the line and negotiated the Priest 
Rapids successfully. As we lined the steamer into the raipds 
the water poured over the buffalo chocks. Next day we ar- 
rived at Rock Island Rapids. 

"The only point at which Rock Island Rapids is really 
difficult or dangerous is at Hawksbill Point. It juts into the 
river at an acute angle from the island, on the left hand side 
of the island as you go up the river. It required delicate calcu- 
lation to overcome this difficulty. I put out three lines at the 
same time. One to line her up and the others to keep her from 
swinging either way. It took us two hours to pass Hawksbill 
Point. We had another cluster of reefs near the head of the 
island to pass. Here the current turns in strongly toward the 
bluff, 40 feet high, which projects from the mainland on the 
right hand side at an acute angle. We had no line long enough 
to fasten to the right point to take us around this bluff. The 
boat's power was insufficient to hold it in place, let alone mak- 
ing headway across the current. The current drew the boat 
in at the head. We bucked the current for over an hour with- 
out success. I finally decided a desperate remedy must be 
taken. I threw her head across the current toward the island 
and swung almost against the island. It was necessary that I 
should let the stern wheel of the steamer go within four feet 
of the rocks and directly above them, to get out of the main 
strength of the current. If the current here was too strong the 
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boat would go on the rocks, break her wheel, and leave us dis- 
abled in the current. For a moment the boat hung where she 
was. It was a mighty anxious moment for me, for, with all 
steam on, she seemed only able to hold her own. She was 
neither going forward nor back, but slowly, inch by inch, she 
pulled away from the rapids and out into the open river. That 
was the first time a steamboat had ever been through Rock 
Island Rapids. 

"The president of the company owning the boat was on board. 
His enthusiasm had ranged from fever heat to zero on most of 
the rapids. When I swung the boat over in the last effort, 
he wrung his hands and sobbed, 'You'll wreck her, you'll wreck 
her sure!' But when we began to gain headway and he was 
sure we were over Rock Island Rapids, he threw his arms 
around my neck and yelled, 'You've saved us — I knew you 
would!' Then I thought, what a narrow line divides failure 
and success. Failure is 'I told you so' ; and success is, 'I knew 
it!' 

"We continued on up the river, gathering driftwood for fuel, 
using lines to help us over Entiat, Chelan, Methow and other 
rapids, and ran six miles up the Okanogan river to Lumsdeh's 
ford and stuck on the bottom of the river. Then we unloaded 
freight and passengers and went back through Rock Island and 
the other rapids to Port Eaton at the mouth of Johnson's canyon, 
where the people of Ellensburgh had constructed a wagon road 
to the river in order to avoid the Wenatchee mountain. The 
road descended to the Columbia river over a cliff where the 
teamsters were obliged to cut large trees and hitch them by the 
tops behind the wagons to keep them from sliding on to the 
teams. The trees were left at the bottom of the cliff, and when 
the accumulation became so great as to obstruct the way they 
were burned. The use of the timber for brakes in the manner 
indicated had denuded the summit of the mountain for quite a 
distance. 

"I made four more trips up and down through Rock Island 
and the other rapids between Port Eaton and the Okanogan 
river ; but when the water fell Rock Island rapids became im- 
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passable, and a route was established from above that point to 
Bridgeport, ten miles above the Okanogan. When the Great 
Northern Railway was built the lower end of the route was 
established at Wenatchee and steamboat service has continued 
there since." 



